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great mass of information, systematized to some extent, according
to the light then available. Each volume embodied the results of a
single tour, published two or three years after the tour had been
made. Like Dr. Burgess's works noticed below, though running in
a different groove and on another plane of scholarship, General
Cunningham's reports aimed at exhaustiveness, and thus in their
time were believed to carry a certain final authority. In their
entirety these twenty-three volumes bring together the results of the
survey of the central and northern parts of India, at which General
Cunningham and his assistants worked patiently for nearly a quarter
of a century; and the reports ceased, when this particular survey
ceased, on General Cunningham's retirement. Western and Southern
India, and of course Burma, were left quite outside the programme,
and even as regards Northern India it is no disparagement of
General Cunningham to say that his pioneer work had in reality
only touched the fringe of his subject.

The repair of ancient monuments, it is to be observed, formed
no part of General Cunningham's responsibilities. These duties
were assumed to be sufficiently discharged by the Local Govern-
ments, on whom they had been impressed by many successive orders.
It was not until 1878 that some qualms began to be felt by the
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, about this arrangement; and the then
Viceroy wrote: "The preservation of the national antiquities and
works of art ought not to be exclusively left to the charge of Local
Governments, which may not always be alive to the importance of
such a duty. Lieut.-Governors who combine aesthetic culture with
administrative energy are not likely to be very common, and I can-
not conceive any claims upon the administrative initiative and
financial resources of the Supreme Government more essentially
imperial than this/ As a fact, these words were penned with the
definite knowledge that many of the greatest monuments of ancient